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THE CITY OF AUSTIN FROM 1839 TO 1865 

ALEX. W. TERRELL 

The ground on which the City of Austin is built was selected 
as the proper place for the Capital of the Republic of Texas in 
1839, six years before annexation to the United States. 

How it happened that the seat of government was thus lo- 
cated, what public houses were then built for the Republic, when 
and how they were erected, and other matters of public inter- 
est connected with the early history of Austin should be made 
known to this generation before a knowledge of them fades into 
vague tradition. Many events that illustrate the conditions that 
surrounded the settlers on the upper Colorado over seventy years 
ago were of deep interest to them, but have never been recorded 
on the elevated plane of general history. 

When I moved to Austin fifty-eight years ago, nearly all of 
the pioneer citizens of Austin's Colony were living; many of them 
I knew, as I did also all the Presidents of the Republic and gov- 
ernors of the State except Anson Jones. 

General Lamar, in the autumn of 1837 or 1838, weary with 
official duties, came to the upper Colorado on a buffalo hunt. He 
procured an escort of six rangers at the old fort that stood in 
Fort Prairie, six miles below where Austin now is. Among them 
were James 0. Rice and Willis Avery, both of whom long after- 
wards became my clients. From them and from the Rev. Edward 
Fontaine (a great-grandson of Patrick Henry), then the Epis- 
copal minister in Austin, who for years was my friend and neigh- 
bor, I learned what I am about to state regarding Lamar's buffalo 
hunt and other matters. 

Jacob Harrell was then the only white frontier settler where 
Austin is located, and no white man lived on the waters of the 
Colorado above him. His cabin, and a stockade made of split 
logs to protect his horses from the Indians, were built at the 
mouth of Shoal Creek, near the river ford. There Lamar and 
Fontaine (who was his private secretary), and their ranger escort 
camped for the night, and were awakened next morning early by 
Jake Harrell's little son, who told them that the prairie was full 
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of buffalo. Lamar and his men were soon in the saddle, and 
after killing all the buffalo they wanted were assembled by a re- 
call sounded by the bugler on the very hill where now stands the 
State Capitol building. Lamar, while looking from that hill on 
the valley covered with wild rye, — the mountains up the river, 
and the charming view to the south, remarked, "This should be 
the seat of future Empire." The night before Harrell had told 
Lamar that he had gone up the Colorado for thirty miles in the 
dark of the moon, when he could go with safety (for Indians 
always made their forays in the light of the moon), — that he had 
not found a valley as "big as a saddle blanket," — that the moun- 
tains were covered with cedar, and that he had found in abund- 
ance "grindstone rocks" and "speckled rock that would strike 
fire." 

General Lamar was a man of culture, and then knew that he 
was near an igneous or primary geological formation, which no 
one then believed existed in Texas. Mr. Fontaine thought the 
abundance of stone and wood for building, and the natural beauty 
of the location, which was at the northern limit of the alluvial 
valley of the Colorado, inspired the remark of General Lamar. 
Willis Avery, whose posterity still live in Texas, told me that 
Lamar killed on that hunt with his holster pistol near where the 
Avenue Hotel now stands the largest buffalo bull he ever saw. 

When afterwards in 18*39 Lamar was president he approved the 
Act of Congress of January 16, 1839, which provided for the 
appointment of Commissioners to select a site for the Capital. He 
appointed among them A. C. Horton, whom I knew well, and in- 
structed them to go to Jake HarrelFs cabin and look carefully at 
that location. Fontaine was present when the President talked 
to the Commissioners, and thought that Lamar's admiration of 
the ground near HarrelPs cabin had much to do with the report 
of the Commissioners. 1 

A few cabins had been built on the river two and a half miles 
below HarrelFs cabin, and they called the place "Montopolis." 

1 The foregoing account of Lamar's remark on Capitol hill may seem 
to have the odor of romance; but there are still living in Austin a few 
persons who knew Mr. Fontaine. I never had cause to doubt his verac- 
ity. Both James O. Rice and Willis Avery verified to me all the inci- 
dents of the buffalo hunt, except Lamar's remark about "the seat of 
future Empire." 
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The site selected for the Capital extended below and above that 
place so as to include HarrelFs cabin. Two or three other set- 
lers had built their cabins in 1839 at the river ford near Har- 
relPs and they called the place "Waterloo." 

The Congress, mindful of the exalted character and patriotic 
service of Stephen F. Austin, provided, in Section 2 of the act 
to appoint Commissioners, as follows: 

"Sec. 2. Be it further enacted that the name of said site shall 
be 'The City of Austin/ " 

The first section of the act required that the site for the Capi- 
tal "should be selected at some point between the rivers 'Trinidad 
and Colorado/ " and above the San Antonio road. That road 
was then a noted trail, which was often called for in the early 
prairie surveys of Travis and other counties. It started from a 
Mission Church in Louisiana and had been traveled for over a 
hundred years by Mission priests, led by an "Intendant," and 
protected by an escort of Spanish cavalry in their annual visita- 
tions of the Missions of San Jose, Concepcion and San Juan near 
San Antonio, — then they visited the mission on the San Saba 
until after the priests there were massacred by the Indians. The 
annual visitations continued to the Missions at El Paso, on to 
the Gila Eiver in Mexico and terminated at the Missions in Cali- 
fornia. 1 That old San Antonio trail crossed the Colorado eighteen 
miles below Austin before the town of Bastrop was built. After 
Bastrop was settled it crossed the Colorado at that point. Its 
location could be traced across Texas in many places as late as 
1852. 2 

After selecting the ground for the Capital, the Commissioners 
surveyed one mile square, laying it off in blocks and lots be- 
tween Shoal Creek and Waller Creek, and designated locations 
for the public buildings. Their report to Congress was made on 
April 13, 1839, and so rapidly was the work of building pushed 

1 When in 1858 or 1859 the title to the eight leagues of land granted by 
the King of Spain to San Antonio was tried before me as judge in San 
Antonio, the annual visitations of the Missions across the continent was 
revealed in the testimony. Navarro and Manchaca, then old men, re- 
membered seeing the annual arrival of the priests. 

2 The early Spanish grants to land in Travis and Hays counties made 
before 1836 often called for the San Antonio road in the field notes. It 
crossed the Blanco at McGehee's Crossing. 
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that in October, 1839, houses for the accommodation of most of 
the various departments of government had been erected. 

The United States Census of 1850, taken five years after annexa- 
tion, gave for Austin a population of 629. Two years after that I 
first saw the city and then the population did not, I think, exceed 
800. The slowness of its growth resulted not only from the fact 
that it was on the very border of the upper settlements and ex- 
posed at all times to Mexican invasions and Indian forays, but 
because of continued opposition from prominent public men, and 
from other sections of the Eepublic to the location. Commission- 
ers had been appointed three times by as many sessions of Con- 
gress to locate a State Capital. The first Commission 1 was 
created under a resolution offered by Thos. J. Eusk, in October, 
1837, then a man of great influence and afterwards a colleague 
of General Houston in the United States Senate. He was a 
member of the House from Eastern Texas, and his influence pre- 
vailed to incorporate in the first act to select a seat of govern- 
ment the provision that the place chosen should not be over 
twenty miles north of the San Antonio road. In this policy of 
going north of the San Antonio road, General Houston never 
concurred. 2 No mention was made of the San Antonio road in 
the joint resolution under which the second set of commissioners 
were appointed, though President Houston vetoed a bill which 
located the seat of government under the report of the Commis- 
sioners, on the Colorado Eiver below La Grange, and Congress 
continued for a time at Houston. But the Act of January 14, 
1839, approved by President Lamar, did provide for the location 
north of the San Antonio road, and shows that the influence of 
Eastern Texas, combined with the West, led by General Ed. Bur- 
leson and John Caldwell, was too strong for those who desired 
the seat of government to be established in Houston, or at old 
Washington, on the Brazos. 

Edwin Waller, protected by a company of armed citizens, be- 
gan in Austin the work of building houses for the use of the 
Eepublic of Texas in May, 1839; and though no lumber mill 

: The Acts of Congress and action under them to select a seat of gov- 
ernment have been carefully reviewed hy Ernest William Winkler, A. M., 
in The Quarterly, X, 185-245. 

2 House Journal, Second Congress, 38-39. 
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had been established to furnish plank, houses had been built by 
October, 1839, in which forty wagon loads of archives, books, 
paper and furniture of the Eepublic were stored. 

It was a proud day for the citizens of Austin when on the 17th 
day of October, 1839, President Lamar and his cabinet reached 
there with a cavalcade, at the head of which was Albert Sidney 
Johnston and Col. Ed. Burleson. A bugler heralded their ap- 
proach. That night they enjoyed in the Bullock Hotel (kept 
then by Mrs. Ebberly) a sumptuous repast. Mrs. Ebberly was a 
sister of Col. Bailey Peyton of Mexican War celebrity in 1846, 
and who represented General Jackson's district in Congress. Mrs. 
Ebberly became a great favorite with the early settlers of Austin 
on account of her heroic conduct when the effort was made to 
remove the archives. 

At that supper many toasts were drunk, among them the fol- 
lowing : 

"Sam Houston and San Jacinto ! They will be remembered as 
long as Texas possesses a single freeman." 

"General Albert Sidney Johnston — a scholar, a soldier, and a 
gentleman; the highest qualities a man can possess." 

"The memory or Stephen F. Austin; whatever may be the pre- 
tensions of others to the paternity of Texas, we recognize him alone 
as the father of this Eepublic." 1 

The houses were generally built of hewed logs, being double log 
houses, with a passage between. The plank for building was 
sawed near Bastrop. Pine logs were squared with a broadaxe and 
then placed on a scaffold. One man on the top of the log and 
another below, after lining the log, sawed the plank with a whip- 
saw. Mr. J. W. Darlington, now ninety years old, with mind 
and memory well preserved, assisted in hauling the plank to Aus- 
tin. He now lives in Austin. All the public houses were cov- 
ered with split boards, rived by hand with a froe. Instead of 
being nailed, they were at first weighted down and held in place 
by straight logs. After a time the houses were covered with 
shingles, which were nailed on. A double log house with a pas- 
sage between was built in 1839 on the east side of Congress 
Avenue at its intersection with Eighth Street, on the southwest 

ir The full account of that banquet was published by our State Li- 
brarian, E. W. Winkler, in The Quarterly, X, 185-245. 
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corner of Block 97, above the present Avenue Hotel, and retired 
about fifteen paces from Congress Avenue. There Lamar^ Hous- 
ton and Anson Jones, as Presidents, had their business office. 
There Houston received M. de Saligney, the Minister of France 
to Texas, and there Governors J. Pinckney Henderson, Wood, 
Bell and Pease had their offices until 1855. Governor Bell occu- 
pied it when I reached Austin in 1852. 

The first Land Office stood in the rear of that house and was 
one and a half stories high. It remained there until after our 
Civil War, and in it Morgan C. Hamilton, who never married, 
had his bedroom and office in 1868. On the block where the 
Avenue Hotel now stands (Block 84) were three double log houses 
(on the east side of Congress Avenue) for the War Department 
and Adjutant General. In similar log houses the State Depart- 
ment was established on Lot 6 in Block 83 (on the west side of 
Congress Avenue, between Seventh and Eighth Streets), and the 
Navy Department on Lot 1 of the same block. The log houses 
built in 1839 were of post-oak logs that grew where Hyde Park 
now is. 1 They were there cut and not hewed, on account of dan- 
ger from Indians, until they were hauled to places where they were 
to be used. There was a post-oak forest at Hyde Park. The Eb- 
berly (or Bullock) Hotel, across Sixth Street from the Scarbrough 
corner on Congress Avenue and on the southeast corner of Block 70, 
was built in 1839, the first story of hewed logs; the upper story 
of cottonwood plank, which in later years, about 1841, was re- 
moved, and the entire house weather-boarded with pine plank. 
The lot on which the old treasury building stood (Lot 4, Block 
55) was sold by the State in 1853 to George Hancock, who, in 
1856, sold the lumber in the house to Alex. Eanes, who used it in 
building a house on Sabine Street, between Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth. I know of no other remnant of buildings erected in 
1839 except this house on Sabine Street. The house of the 
French Minister to the Eepublic, built afterwards with the gold of 
Louis Philippe, still remains on Eobertson Hill. 

The old Supreme Courthouse built in 1839 was erected south 

Mohn Darlington, who still lives, hauled the logs from there. The 
stumps of the old trees could be seen when our mile race track was there 
before the Civil War. 
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of Pecan Street and east of Congress Avenue, on the lot now 
owned by the heirs of Mr. Baron. 

The Temporary Capitol for the rise of Congress was built on 
Lots 9, 10 and 11, in Block 98, very near the spot now occupied 
by the Austin City Hall. It fronted to the east and was but one 
story high. A broad hall extended east and west, behind which 
were the committee rooms. The Senate Chamber was in the 
north end and the Hall of the House in the south. I attended 
one session of the district court held in the Hall of Representa- 
tives in that old building in 1854. 

The President's house was more pretentious, being a two-story 
frame house and built on Block 85, where now stands St. Mary's 
Academy. It fronted to the south and was afterwards burned. 1 

The first Austin sale of city lots (August 1, 1839) was made 
under a clump of live-oak trees, on the public square between 
Fifth and Fourth Streets (Pine and Cedar on original map), and 
between Blocks 45 and 46. The old trees still stand there, but 
commercial vandalism has been at work on them, for the tops 
have been mutilated for an electric or telephone wire. They stand 
on the north side of the public square, not over a hundred paces 
east of the residence of Mrs. A. J. Hamilton. George Durham's 
spring was near there. Mr. Darlington identified the spot. 

The camp for the laborers who built the houses in 1839 was 
also near George Durham's spring at the intersection of Sixth and 
Nueces Streets. 

For a short time emigrants came rapidly and built houses. The 
first store house was built by one Russell in the summer of 1839 
at the corner of Congress Avenue and Sixth Street, where now 
stands the elegant eight-story building of Mr. Scarbrough. The 
house was a two-story frame, extending west about eighty feet; 
the studding, sills and joists were of hewed mountain cedar, and 
the plank for floors and weather-boarding were sawed with a 
whip-saw by hand. Russell sold the place to George Hancock, 
w T ho, with Morgan Hamilton as his partner, sold dry goods and 
groceries there for several years, and then Hancock continued 

^he studding in all the frame buildings was made of small post oak 
saplings hewed to a straight line on one side. The sills and joists were 
usually of white cedar from the mountains or post oak, hewed to a 
straight edge with the broadaxe. 
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business on his own account until the Civil War in 1861. After 
the war Hamilton was elected to the United States Senate. 
George Hancock retailed salt, bacon, whisky and other groceries 
on one side of his store, and calico and dry goods on the other 
side, as all merchants did in those days. In 1853, Hancock built 
a two-story brick house on West Sixth Street, joining his old 
frame building and on the ground now covered by the west end of 
the new Scarbrough building. After the Civil War he tore down 
the old frame house and extended the brick house to Congress 
Avenue. 

In the upper story of that brick house (first built) the dis- 
trict court held a session in 1854. In 1861 a company of "Union 
men" called "home guards" drilled there in the manual of arms 
until a short time after Fort Sumter was assaulted. Then many 
of them crossed the Eio Grande. Amongst those whom I saw drill- 
ing in that upper story were Thos. H. Duval, United States Dis- 
trict Judge; James H. Bell, one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Texas; E. B. Turner, who after the war was appointed 
United States District Judge; John Hancock, afterwards a mem- 
ber of Congress; A. J. Hamilton, my law partner when I was 
elected district judge in 1857, and United States Congressman 
from Texas when the Civil War began; Morgan Hamilton, 
Wm. P. DeJSTormandie, ex-Governor E. M. Pease, Doctors 
Lane and Litten, John T. Allen, Buddington, and still others. Mor- 
gan Hamilton, George Hancock, E. M. Pease, Judge Bell, Dr. 
Litten and a few other Union men remained in Austin until the 
close of the Civil War; but their opposition to secession was not 
concealed, and that fact made their condition one of great dis- 
quiet during the war. 

Governor A. J. Hamilton was in the prime of manhood when 
the Civil War began in 1861. He was a man of great eloquence. 
Now that he is dead and the feelings, engendered by the war, 
which once alienated us no longer exist, I here record my admira- 
tion of his exalted patriotism and devotion to duty — as he under- 
stood it. 

The Hancock corner (now the Scarbrough corner), at the in- 
tersection of Congress Avenue and Sixth Street, has always been 
a favorite resort. There the lawyers of Austin would meet before 
the Civil War on horseback in the afternoons of July and August 
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and ride to Barton's Creek for a cool bath, for then we had no 
ice, telegraphs, telephones, barbed wire fences, or modern con- 
veniences, and a cool bath was a great luxury. All of those 
lawyers are now dead except myself, James Smith, W. M. Walton, 
and many of them, — John Marshall, Ben Carter, Dick Browning, 
General Wm. E. Scurry, and still others, died on some battlefield. 

On that old Hancock corner George Hancock planted a tall 
flagpole in 1860, and floated from it the United States flag until 
Fort Sumter was assaulted in 1861, when he was compelled to take 
down his flag. When the first United States troops entered Austin 
after the Civil War on the 25th of July, 1865, they halted at that 
flagpole, for Hancock had again hoisted his flag, and the troops 
called on him for a speech. He was no speaker, but a man of fine 
common sense, and George W. Paschal and E. B. Turner did the 
speaking. I was not present, but Frank Brown and Major Wm. 
M. Walton were there. 

On Lot 4 in Block 55, about sixty feet below the old Hancock 
store, which stood on the corner of the Avenue and Sixth Street, a 
large one-story frame structure was built to serve as an office for the 
treasurer and comptroller. The building was retired some fifteen 
paces from the street; it had a broad hall running east and west. 
In it was also the Auditor's office, where the debt of the Eepublic 
was scaled, which gave great offense to the creditors. Thomas J. 
Jennings, Attorney General of the State, had his office there after 
the new Treasury building was constructed in 1853. That new 
structure was built of sawed white stone, and stood northeast of 
the present State Capitol within the Capitol enclosure. 1 

Judge W. S. Oldham, Walton and Bledsoe, Thomas E. Sneed, 
A. J. Hamilton, Ben Carter and myself had our law offices in 
the old Treasury building below Hancock's store in 1855. There 
were in 1852 over sixty names of attorneys on the attorneys' roll 
of the Austin Bar. James Smith, who had just come to the bar 

1 Wlien in Jerusalem in 1895 I noticed that the stone in the quarry 
under the city from which Solomon obtained the stone for the Temple 
was identical with that used in that Treasury building in Austin, and 
that the broad leaf prickly pear was abundant just outside of the walls 
to the right of the Jaffa Gate. I thought then of Texas and that since 
the Savior had selected such a place as Jerusalem to tea-ch and suffer 
in, even here in Texas one might indulge hope for the future. 
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in 1852 and myself, alone survive. Major Wm. M, Walton, who 
still lives, came to Austin in 1853. 

The yard in front of the old frame Treasury building was al- 
ways a favorite resort on summer afternoons. There Lamar, 
Houston and Anson Jones, as Presidents, and after them J. 
Pinckney Henderson, Wood, and Bell as Governors, would meet 
the Treasurer and heads of departments and receive pay for pub- 
lic service, sometimes in "Red Backs" and "Star Money," which 
fluctuated in value with the fortunes of the Republic. It was at 
one time so depreciated that it required ten dollars of paper to 
purchase a Mexican silver dollar. To that old Treasury build- 
ing also came the Ranger Captains of the frontier, — the two 
McCullochs, Andy Walker, Add Gillespie, Jim Rice, Jack Hays, 
Colonel Moore, Burleson, Dick Scurry and others, — to receive 
their pay, to speak of their scouts and Indian fights, and to dis- 
cuss the outlook for Texas. 

Adjoining the old Hancock store on Congress Avenue and Sixth 
Street was a small one-story house, where Chief Justice John 
Hemphill lived until 1853. He never married, but the domestic 
economy was looked after by old Sabina, his African slave. In 
1853 he moved to a larger house just south of the present Catholic 
Church, where he lived until he was elected to the United States 
Senate before the Civil War. Just below his small house on Con- 
gress Avenue stood the old Treasury and Comptroller's office above 
referred to. 

The records of the General Land Office were moved in 1852 to 
a new two-story stone house that stood just north of the west end of 
our present Capitol building. In the upper story of that house 
the Supreme Court held its sessions for many years, and the Land 
Office remained there until about 1856, when the new Land Office 
was finished, where it now stands. 

On the original map of the city the west half of Block 170, 
where the Land Office now stands, was designated for the "Presi- 
dent's House/' Governor E. M. Pease, in 1855, thought the 
ground where the Executive Mansion now stands, was a better 
place and had the Governor's Mansion built there. The half 
blocks joining the Capitol square on the west and marked "Attor- 
ney General," and "General Land Office" were never built on for 
department use. 
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General Albert Sidney Johnston while paymaster in the United 
States Army, lived on Block 135, fronting the Capitol square on 
the west. That house was built in 1850 by Dr. Haynie, and was 
moved to the east end of block by its owner, Mr. Andrews. On 
the ground where it first stood is now the residence of Mr. Ernest 
Nalle. 

I knew General Johnston; he had once been Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army of the Republic of Texas, and was respected and 
beloved by all the old settlers. The only storehouses now stand- 
ing on Congress Avenue that were built before the Civil War are 
a three-story house built by Geo. Sampson at the intersection of 
Congress Avenue and Seventh Street, erected in 1858, and the 
Lamar Moore house, built in 1850, on the corner of Seventh 
Street, fronting the Avenue. The United States District Court 
held its sessions in the Sampson house before the Civil War. 

From 1836 to 1846 the unequal contest with Mexico and the 
hostile Indians on the frontier was appalling. There were less 
than 6000 fighting men in all Texas in 1836 when San Jacinto 
was fought. 1 Mexico contained a population of over 8,000,000. 
General Lamar afterwards in his message to Congress in 1839 
estimated the entire population of the Republic at 100,000, or less 
than 20,000 men. 

General Houston was a member of the first Congress that met 
in Austin and did not conceal his objection to the Capital re- 
maining there; though after his election the second time as Presi- 
dent he stayed in Austin with the heads of Department until after 
San Antonio was captured in March, 1842. 

The invasion by the Mexicans under Flores occurred in the 
spring of 1839, while the public buildings in Austin were being 
built. He crossed the Colorado a few miles above town with 
ammunition for the Cherokee Indians, but was intercepted by 
citizen soldiers under James O. Rice on the North Fork of the 
Gabriel and defeated, — his soldiers scattered and he killed. 

About the same time the Coleman family were massacred 
eighteen miles below Austin, and from then until 1844 massa- 
cres by Indians were frequent. Black and Dolson were killed on 

x Judge John H. Reagan estimated at less than 6000, the number of 
Texas men in 1836. 
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Barton's Creek near the spring; Baker and Sauls were killed south 
of the river near Austin, while hunting. James was killed just 
north of the town. Simpson was killed one mile below town and 
one White was killed near the present lunatic asylum, one and a 
half miles northwest of town. 1 Jake Burleson was killed some 
distance northeast of town. 2 Under such conditions Austin could 
not grow, for there were only a few scattered settlements north or 
northwest of Austin until after annexation to the United States 
in J 845. 

In 1842 there was not a house between Austin and San An- 
tonio. 3 In March of that year San Antonio was captured by the 
Mexicans, and again in the autumn. The district judge who was 
holding court was taken prisoner, and he, with the lawyers and 
principal citizens, were handcuffed and marched on foot as prison- 
ers into Mexico. Among the prisoners were Maverick, Colquohoun 
and John Twohig, all of whom I knew. About the same time 
occurred the Dawson massacre near San Antonio, in which nearly 
forty Texans were killed. 

President Houston then called a session of Congress to meet in 
Washington on the Brazos. It deliberated there, and afterwards 
in Houston in regular and called sessions, from 1842 to 1845, 
without access to the former archives of the government which 
were detained in defiance of President Houston by the citizens of 
Austin; for to surrender them they thought would result in an 
abandonment of the frontier. So intense was the feeling among 
the settlers on the upper Colorado that an effort to move the 
archives would have resulted in civil war. This President Hous- 
ton knew. He therefore sent Capt. Thos. Smith with wagons to 
secretly move the archives to Washington on the Brazos. It 
transpired afterwards that Col. Thos. Wm. Ward, Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, was the only one in Austin who was 
in the confidence of President Houston. Smith reached Austin 
at midnight, December 30, 1842, with his escort and wagons and 
was first discovered by Mrs. Ebberly (afterwards Mrs. Bullock), 

1 White's four daughters married Seiders, Enoch Johnson, Greenleaf 
Fisk ( after whom Fiskville was named ) , Enoch Martin and one Thompson. 

2 He was a brother of General Burleson. His son Jacob was born after 
his father w T as killed, and was a lieutenant in my regiment during the 
Civil war. He is now an inmate of the Confederate Home in Austin. 

3 Darlington went with troops under General Ed. Burleson over the 
trail in 1842 and he says that there was not a house on it. 
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while he was loading his wagons in the alley west of the old Han- 
cock store. She was near, for she kept the hotel just across the 
street where now stands the three-story building which belongs to 
Capt. Joseph Nalle. To arouse the citizens, she went quickly to 
where a six-pound cannon loaded with grape stood in Congress 
Avenue, and aiming it at the Land Office where other wagons were 
being loaded with archives, fired it. Several of the shot struck 
the building. 1 Captain Smith retreated hastily with his wagons 
but was overtaken early next morning by the infuriated citizens 
with the cannon, who were commanded by Mark Lewis. The 
archives were recaptured and brought back. 2 Many of the citi- 
zens wished to hang Colonel Ward, the Land Commissioner, though 
lie had lost a leg in 1835 at the storming of Bexar and an arm 
while firing a cannon on San Jacinto day. 

The archives, after their return, were sealed up in tin boxes 
and placed in the custody of Mrs. Ebberlv After that they were 
kept for some time under guard in an old log store house on 
Congress Avenue. The citizens of Austin and the settlers on the 
uppei Colorado would not permit the government to remove the 
archives to Washington or Houston, where Congress was in ses- 
sion, or for Ward to keep the records of the Land Office. The 
archives of the Land Office, after being guarded by citizens for a 
few months, were buried in the ground, as a precaution against 
future raids, either by Mexicans or people from other sections of 
the State. They were not restored to lawful custody until Janu- 
ary 1, 1844. 

General Houston in his message to Congress in January, 1844, 
justified his action, and referred to the lawless conduct of Austin 
people with much severity. He stated in that message that they 
had said they would give up the archives if they could get hold of 
the President ! 

In the backyard of the old Bullock Hotel, on the northwest 
corner of Sixth Street and the Avenue (once kept by Mrs Ebberly, 
and afterwards in 1852 called the Swisher House), was the last 
joint discussion, one hot August afternoon, over secession, before 

ir This incident I had from James O. Bice and Steele Mathews, now 
dead, as nearly all are now dead who then lived in Austin, and also from 
Frank Brown, who still lives in Austin. 

2 Mark Lewis and two other men were afterwards killed in a fight on 
election day on Sixth Street in a house that stood where the State 
National Bank now is. 
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the War. Judge Jas, H. Bell and E. B. Turner spoke against 
secession, and Geo. Flournoy, Attorney General, for it. In No- 
vember, 1860, General Houston, then Governor, made the last 
plea for the Union to a great audience in the open air just north 
of the old Baptist Church, which stands fronting the Executive 
Mansion. He spoke from an elevated platform on the north side 
of the church; with prophetic eloquence he mapped out the strug- 
gle before the South, and predicted our defeat with the causes 
that would lead to it. He spoke with fervid eloquence for nearly 
two hours. He was even then the finest-looking man I ever saw. 
Six feet two inches high, with majestic bearing, and fine voice, 
he thrilled the vast audience with his impressive speech. I knew 
him well, being the district judge in Austin in 1860 and 1861, 
while he was Governor. He and Mrs. Houston were members 
of the same Baptist Church to which my wife belonged, and at 
her sick bedside partook with her of her last sacrament in 1860. 

It is difficult for this generation to understand the wonderful 
self-reliance of the pioneer settlers of Austin, under the difficul- 
ties that confronted them. Men are largely the result of their 
environments; those men grew up on the frontier of civilization 
and were inured to its dangers. We will not see their like again. 
General Houston once said to me that he had absolute confidence 
in his men at San Jacinto, and, though the Mexicans outnum- 
bered them two to one, he never for a moment doubted the result 
of the battle. 

1 am tempted to relate an incident that occurred on Eobertson 
Hill within the limits of Austin in 1843, which will illustrate the 
character of Austin's colonists. Keuben Hornsby lived six miles 
below the town and sent his three boys to look for his loose 
horses, fearing an Indian raid, for it was the light of the moon. 
From the top of Eobertson Hill they saw several Indians on 
horseback coming up directly toward them and whipping be- 
fore them with their unstrung bow strings a dwarf tailor named 
Coleman, whom they had caught while he was fishing in the 
river. Coleman was on foot, with hands tied behind him. 
The Hornsby boys were concealed from view in the post-oak 
thicket, and had but one pistol. One of them proposed to 
fire the pistol, dash out of the brush with a whoop and give 
Coleman a chance to escape, saying "They'll think we are rangers." 
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This was done, the Indians fled and Coleman escaped. Froissart 
in the days of old never recorded a more chivalrous act. 

It was said in 1843 during the archive troubles that but five 
women remained at one time in Austin. 1 But enough men re- 
mained, backed by the settlers on the upper Colorado, to success- 
fully defy the rest of the Kepublic, and keep the archives. 

After the Mexican War of 1846 the United States established 
for several years the headquarters of the military department in 
Austin. But few troops were ever kept there, for they were posted 
at the forts on the frontier built by the United States. The 
United States Arsenal was where a public schoolhouse now stands 
on the block marked " Armory/' it being the southeast corner block 
of the original town. 

One of the old landmarks was the "Harney cottage/' General 
Harney of the United States army in 1847, after Texas was 
annexed to the United States, built a residence on a large outlot 
which embraced the ground covered now by the residences of Mr. 
Scarbrough, the Driskill residence, Grace Hall, and Bishop Kin- 
solving. A long row of stables extended east from Harney's resi- 
dence to about where Grace Hall now is. There Eobert E. Lee, 
Joseph E. Johnston, Albert Sidney Johnston, Generals Walker 
and Hood (then captains) stabled their horses, when they lodged 
with Harney, for all of them served on the Texas frontier after 
the war of 1846. After 1850 the headquarters were removed to 
San Antonio. As late as 1852 there was not a house between 
the Harney cottage and where our Capitol building stands and 
but four residences between the Harney cottage and George- 
town, viz., Enoch Johnson, Nelson Merrill, McKinzie, and a 
house at the crossing of the creek where old Eound Bock was 
built. 

On the ground just in the rear of the present city hall, Presi- 
dent Anson Jones delivered in front of the Old Capitol his last 
address. He closed it with the remark, "The Eepublic of Texas 
is no more" and, lowering the flag of Texas, hoisted that of the 
United States. Then Governor J. Pinckney Henderson delivered 
his inaugural address. Captain James G. Swisher and Morgan 
Hamilton both told me that the hillside was covered with people, 
and that many a strong man wept to see the Lone Star flag go 

1 Darlington now states it, and I heard it from other old settlers. 
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down. They had sustained that flag for ten years on many a 
battlefield, and dreaded a future conflict over African slavery in 
the United States; for war clouds were even then gathering. 

The country now covered with farms will never again look as 
beautiful as it then was. The prairies were clothed with waving 
grass hip high, and abounded with deer and antelope. It was a 
hunter's paradise until 1857, when a disease called "black tongue" 
almost destroyed the deer. 

1 am quite aware that much of the foregoing will be deemed 
unimportant, but sometimes the sidelights of history reveal con- 
ditions of a past era that serve to interest the antiquary, even when 
destitute of historic value. 



